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For the Maine Farmer. 
4 TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
WHEAT —NO. VIII. 
Piactical Observations on the Culture of Wheat. 

This idea, that manure will sink down 
in a loose soil, | am aware, will be thought 
erroneous by many. It is represented as 
an old notion from the dark ages of igno- 
rance, which the light and knowledge of 
tle present day have nearly dispelled. In- 
deed it is old, for nature has practiced on 
this principle from the creation. The po- 
sition, though it may come from high and 
respectable authority, that manure has no 
teudency to sink down, but only to rise ; 
or that in a loose soil it will rise in air, by 
evaporation, in greater quantities than it 
will sink in water, by gravitation, cannot, 
I think, be maintained on any correct prin- 
ciples of philosophy, nor proved from ex- 
periment nor practice. I admit that some 
part of the nutritive properties of manure 
may rise and pass off by evaporation, par- 
ticularly when in the process of fermenta- 
tion. For this reason, raw or unferment- 
ed manure should be covered deepest in 
the ground. Four inches I should think 
would then generally be about the proper 
depth to cover it, when spread. By let- 
lng manure ferment above the ground, 
we lose much of its value, and our land is 
not benefited by the warmth which it gives 
in this process. The practice of letting 
stable manure lay in heaps over summer, 
is, | think, reprehensible. 

Vegetables, in the natural world, are 
made for two great purposes ; to nourish 
and support animals, and to nourish plants. 
The volatile and spirituous part nourishes 
animals; the aqueous and earthy part 
nourishes plants. These parts are separa- 
led by fermentation ; before this process, 
manure or any vegetable is unfit to nourish 
Plants ; after this, it is unfit and cannot 
nourish animals. Three of the elements 
combined are necessary in this process ; 
hire or warmth, air and water. When 
grass is frozen or is too cold, it will not 
‘rment for want of warmth; when im- 
nersed in water it will not ferment for 
Want of air; when cry as hay, it will not 
ferment for want of water. Therefore, ma- 
hure or the sward should be placed in the 


ground, not so deep as to be secluded from 





warmth and air, that it cannot ferment, & 
the part not suited to nourish plants be 
separated and pass off ; nor sonear the sur- 
face that it will dry, or the nutritive quali. 
ties not be retained in the soil. 

It can be evident to every farmer, that 
at least some part of the nutritious qualities 
of manure will sink down. For what far- 
wer has not observed the effect of having 
a heap of manure lay on the ground? If 
it is on grass land and is all taken off, the 
growth of the grass afterwards and the ap- 
pearance of the soil will show this as evi- 
dently as it can be shown by any chem’ al 
process. But perhaps it may be said, ‘ If 
wanure sinks down, what becomes of it ? 
We practice ploughing and covering the 
sward and manure deep, and do not Jose 
it; from what grows we see the effects of 
it.” It is true, you may not lose it ; not 
because it rises, but because the roots de- 
scend and bring it up ; and because nature 
has provided in most land a subsoil or hard 
pan at the bottom of the soil, which the 
water cannot easily penetrate, or if it does, 
it is so closely filtered that the manure is 
left above it. Besides, manure or the 
sward covered deep, will be so much se- 
cluded from warmth and air, that it will 
ferment and decompose but slowly, conse- 
quently cannot be so soon imbibed in the 
water, but will longer remain in the same 
state, till the roots at last, if not the plough 
may bring itu». You see the effects of it. 
Wheat, growing where the manure is all 
or principly covered deep, will be per- 
haps a month growing, as if on a barren 
soil; but when the roots get down to the 
manure it will then grow luxuriantly, but 
this luxurious feeding after such abstemi- 
ousness, does not agree with it—it is dis- 
eased, and dies prematurely before the ker- 
nel is perfected. Corn too, will famish 
half the season, but will grow well when 
it gets to the manure, and seems loath to 
leave it, for it will keep growing till the 
frost overtakes it. 

When I first took this subject seriously 
into consideration, when preparing to sow 
my wheat last Spring, I thonght the rust 
might be chiefly on account of deep ma- 
nuring. Qn this principle I tried one or 
two experiments by the application of a 
top-dressing, which I will relate, that it 
may not be thought that I have formed o- 
pinions without any practical knowledge 
of facts. But upon further research and a 
more mature investigation, I think this is 
not the principle cause of the failure of our 
wheat. The chief cause I think is having 
the manure too much decouposed, conse- 
quently spread and incorporated in the soil. 
Next to this, I consider that of deep ma- 
nuring to be greatest in its effect to cause 
wheat to rust. 

I sowed but Little land to wheat last 





Spring, only about an acre ; but it happen- 
ed that this was in three pieces or small 
separate fields. It had all been planted to 
corn the year before—the soil was general- 
ly a gravelly loam, but in one part there 
was a mixture of clay and loam. The first 
piece I sowed without any manure, except 
a load or two of door yard or chip dung, 
spread before ploughing. Ithen ploughed 
the other two pieces, and spread evenly on 
a part of each about as much old barn yard 
manure as would have been sufficient to 
dung the same ground a shovel full in the 
hill for corn, and harrowed it in with the 
wheat. The grain on these two pieces was 
all entirely free from rust ; so that the only 
difference between the part manured and 
the other, was in the quantity of grain, 
which was increased by this manuring at 
least onethird. But the grain on the oth- 
er piece was all more or less diseased, tho’ 
to take it all together, I considered that on 
this piece afaircrop. When I reaped this 
piece I observed that in some places the 
wheat was large and plump, and the straw 
had but few spots of rust ; in some others 
it was black with rust, and wholly ruined. 
In order to ascertain the cause of this dif- 
ference, I took a piece of paper and pencil 
in my pocket, and when | came to a spot 
which | wished to examine, on account cf 
being more or less diseased or larger or 
smailer grain, | noted on the paper the de- 
scription of the grain, und stuc k up asinail 
stake and numbered it by cutting notches 
on one side of it ; in this manver | proceed- 
ed till I had reaped the field, and number- 
ed eight stakes at places I wished to exam- 
ine. Soon after [ had finished reaping and 
secured my grain, when [ was more at lei- 
sure, | made the examination which I in- 
tended. This I did by cutting round the 
stubble with a shovel, and taking up most 
of the soil in which it grew together with 
the roots. I then examined the soil with 
what I could discover of the manure, and 
noted the description of these against the 
number and description of the grain. I 
then, in most of the cases, washed off the 
soil, and noted the description of the roots. 
| also made this examination of the roots 
before reaping, while the wheat was green. 
By this method I think [ obtained as much 
knowledge of the cause of rust, as perhaps 
I might have gained by purposely prepar- 
ing ground and trying experiments for sev- 
eral years. This field, though containing 
but half an acre, presented some opportu- 
nities for gaining some knowledge of the 
cause of rust, which might not be found in 
some large fields. It was all broke up the 
Spring before the gran was sowed, and 
well manured with barn and hog manure, 
and bore an extraordinary good crop of 
corn, for the season. About half the field 
had been occasionally tilled for many years 
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the rest had never before been ploughed. 
1s would not be interesting to detail the 
particulars of this examination ; but where 
the grain was good, in every instance, | 
found the sward had not dissolved, but 
formed a stratum of vegetable mould, and 
the rest of the soil not much enriched by 
the manure. The best was where there 
was a mixture of clay on the part which 
had never been ploughed till the spring be- 
fore the grain was sowed. The most dis- 
eased grain grew on the top of an elevated 
art of the field, where the ground had 
cod ploughed deep, aud on account of its 
warm and dry situation, the sward and 
manure were dissolved and incorporated 
with the soil. The lower part of the stalk 
of the most diseased grain, was of a more 
hard and woody texture, and the lateral 
roots more numerous and extensive than 
those of the good grain. B. R. 
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Notice ro Corresponpents.—As the Ed. 
itor expects to be absent a short time ; all those 
who send in communications for the Farmer 
are requested to direct them to Wm. Noyes 
& Co. 

We thank our young friend “ Tyro Natur- 
alist”? for his communications, and hope that 
he will occasionally continue them, How much 
more praiseworthy it is for a young man to ex- 
ercise a taste and acquire a habit of observa- 
tion, and cultivate his powers, by making re- 
marks upon and drawing inference from what 
he sees in the natural world, while pursuing 
his recreations abroad, than, as is too often the 
case, to furnish himself with horse and gig, du- 
ly armed and equipped with long nines and 
whip, and rush headlong, snapping and clat- 
ering, and swaggering through the country, as 
if a man’s usefulness and importance depended 
ou the cracker of his whip or the dust he rais- 
ed. Too many of our young men feel them- 
selves above looking at a “black capt titmouse”’ 
as he nestles among the birches, or peeping at 
the modest harbinger of summer, the “ wind 
flower’’ as it “glints”’ forth in the lee side of 
the rock, and above all, of taking notice of the 





busy farmer while engaged in the vulgar em- 
ployment of turning the furrow. 





Frratom Extraorpinary. In our remarks 
gn the Chinese Mulberry, No 14, it reads, that we 
had the thermometer down to 178 below zero.— 
Please to read, 17 degrees below zero—178 below 
zero is rather a “more plentiful” lack uf Caloric 
than falls to our share- 


Curtis’ Turnip Datiy.--This instrument, in- 
vented by Mr. James Curtis of this town, and a 
description of which we promised a week or two 
ago, is made in the following manner: It is in 
fact a wheelbarrow,with the circumference or per- 
iphery of the wheel mitred or bevelled on exch 
side to an edge. On one side of the’ wheel is a 
circular box say 8 inches in diameter. The cen- 
we of this box coincides with the centre of the 
wheel, and the shaft passes through it in its pas- 
sage through the wheel. In the side of the cir- 








cular box is a hole in which the seed is put, and 
which is stopped by a cork. The circumferenve 
of this box is perforated with small holes at regu- 
lar distances, out of which a seed or twodrops as 
the wheel revolves. In order to conduct the 
seed to its proper place, a gutter is fastened to 
the main frame work of the barrow. It runs a- 
long under the circular box, ove side touching 
and rubbing slightly the main wheel, until it 
comes to the edge or circumference on the back 
side, it then crooks round so the end of the spuut 
ie directly over the drill or rut which this wheel 
has made, and the seed drops into it. 4 rake, and 
roller if you please to add one, follows after and 
covers it. The wheel is pushed forward as you 
push a wheelbarrow, and a little experience or 
practice will enable you to make straight and 
equdistant rows. On this principle, a common 


wheelbarrow may be converted inte a drill by 
having the wheel so fixed that it may be taken 
oot and a eircular box slipped over the axle 
tightly, and screwed on to the wheel. 





The continuation of statements respecting Mr. Vaughan’s 
Cattle must, unavoidably, be postponed until next week. 

W.C.R. communication on washing machines. “A 
young Farmer”—and other communications, have been re~ 
ceived and will appear in our next. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
MISCELLANEOUS—ANIMAL MANURE— 
LEVER FOR MOVING ROCKS. 


Mr. Hotmes,—I noticed in the last Farmer 
an Editorial note to this effect, viz: * that the 
theory brought forward, by B. R., is not that a 
proper quantity of animal manure is the cause 
of rust in wheat, but the excess of it.” Thisin 
parliamentary language, would seem to say— 
‘you are not in order Sir.” “ You have fost 
sight of the question in debate.” Now Sir, 
from this ceeision 1 appeal to the “ House,” 
that is to say, to the readers of your paper. By 
referring to the date of my communication, it 
will be seen that it was three or four days after 
B. R.’s first number appeared in the Farmer, 
which number js all that we have any concern 
with in deciding this question. B. R. says in 
his first number, | agree with Dr. Dwight in 
attributing the failure of our wheat in old Jand 
to animal manure with whieh the land is en- 
riched. Here is not one word said about ex- 
cess of manure. Again B. R. says--“ Some 
wheat will rust which does not grow so fast at 
any time as some other wheat that is entirely 
free from disease.” Who would infer from 
this that he meant wheat that grew upon old 
land excessively manured? So much for the 
question of order. 

B. R’s. THEORY FURTHER CONSIDERED. B. 
R., in his 5th number, distinctly refers to old 
land overcharged with animal manure. Now 
I would enquire what this has to do with the 
great question of the cause of rust in wheat? 
Why, if it be true that land in this condition 
invariably blasts wheat, it is incumbent on B. 
R. to tell us distinctly how much animal ma- 
nure is a proper quantity ; or we may discuss 
this question to the end of time and come to no 
decision after all. Here then is the very pinch 
of the game. I supposed, when I read Dr. 
Dwight’s theory, that he referred to the failure 
of wheat generally on old land in New Eng- 
land from blast or rust, whether manured little 
or much ; at any rate, I believe the decline has 
taken place where animal manure has been u- 
sed as sparingly as it could well be, and the 
land said to be manured at all———The num- 
ber of peopie who have manured very highly 
with any kind of manure in Néew England, I 





should think, from the statements of our best 


- i 
agricultural writers, issmall. One thing ig . 
tain, I do not think it incumbent on me to 
up stakes, or come to definitely marked |... 
Let them to whom it belongs set them we al 
I am ready to “ toe the mark.” ts 

WHat Is THE PROPER USE oF ANIMAL 
nurE? This is an interesting Geettion | 
never considered the remrants of dung hey ! 
half spread, or the accumulation of vegeta 
or other matters used for manure on 4 sm 
spot and there suffered to remain in such al 
tities as to spoil a crop, as coming withiy r 
proper meaning of the term. Such use of g, 
nure [ should call the abuse of ix, 

Lever ror pigeinc Rocks, A lever my 
be fitted for this purpose much more ‘cony 
ent than those in common use, and at 2 ms 
small expense. Take a wide bar of jrop ben 
ing the end cut off square. Across the end 
on one side lay a piece of good Steel cast ste 
would be best. ‘Vhen turn the bar over oy the 
anvil, and with a sharp chisel seta little asian 
trimy off the iron so as to leave the stee| quie 
sharp. You may then raise the edge of the 


steel a little with your hammer, and after cy, 


tmg off a piece of the bar a proper length, sy 
six or seven inches, you may draw one el 
down quite thin. Punch five ur six holes an 
give the steel the same temper you would; 
drill for drilling rocks. You have nothing mop 
to do than to fasten it on to a convenient woo, 
en lever with strong nails made for the pur. 
pose, Or you may use small iron bolts to 10 
through and rivet. You will find it will hang 
to a rock like one of Adle’s Tooth-Keys (0 ; 
“ rebellious grinder.” 

One word word more with regard to myself 
I have been much afraid that I should wor 
instead of interesting your readers, If they 
begin to grow uneasy Mr. Editor, let this" \x 
ov the table.” 

Yours, &c. 
Peru, April 21, 1334. 


J. Hd. 


We are always glad to hear from out friend 
J. H. J., and as long as he gives us_ practic 
matter he need not fear of worrying our real: 
ers, In regard, however, to the Editorial 
note that he mentions, had we considered ov 
selves as president of the debate, we should 
have said to J. H. J. and others—Mr. BR 
“has the floor and you will have the goodnes 
not to interrupt him,” B. R. however, ca 
defend himseM, and you will eome to order ail 
hear his explanation. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Ma. Hormes,—I perceive some of your co 
respondents mistake my theory or my ideas ‘t: 
specting THE RUST OF WHEAT. Among others 
your valuable correspondent J. H. J. mistakes 
in supposing that im my theory I think “ the 
sap flows so freely as to burst the sap vessel 
and produce the brown spots, &c.’””_ 1 do 10 
think that the action of reaction of the sap up- 
ward or downward, caused by the eirculalios 
or flow of sap is so powerful as to burst the sa 
vessels of the stalk. The sap vessels burs, 
I think, because the sap is obstructed at the 
bottom of the stalk and poes nor flow freel’- 
is pent up in the stalk and there turns from # 
sweet to a putrid state. But I think from 4 
pearances, that sume of the roots below the 
stalk are sometimes burst by a great fiow © 
circulation of sap, but this takes place befor 
the stalk has attained its full growth or th 
brown spots appear. In regard to the rea 
tion of the sap, he says, “1 am entirely 
there.” Sol think. ‘ The principle of s 
tion in a pump and the following of water !0* 





river are very different things.” Who dispulé 
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+ “There can be no reaction in a pump 
atil the box fails.” I said nothing in refer- 
nee to reaction in @ pump.— Where a compa- 
‘on is made for illustration, there should be a 
emblance in at least one point, the point re- 
cred to—more is not necessary,—few things 
semble each other in every respect. There 
‘¢ three points in which I thought a pump 
ight illustrate my ideas of the circulation of 
in wheat. While a pump is in operation 
here is a strong current of water passing in 
he pump ; while the stalks of wheat are rapid- 
growing muchgsap is needed in the growth— 
vigorous circu‘ation is passing in the stalks. 
‘yen a pump is not in Operation no current of 
ater is passing ; when the stalks of wheat 
ave attained their full growth, tittle more sap 
; needed to perfect the growth—there is then 
»o viGorous Circulation passing in the stalks. 
The water is drawn up a pump by a power ex- 
ried at the top ; | have supposed the sap is 
jrawn from the roots chiefly by an attractive 
principle from the leaves and stalk above, but 
will not be strenuous on this point. My ob- 
ect in what I have written on what I call, a 
bange in the vegetative system of wheat, was 
yot to show the manner or power by which cir- 
ylation is carried on, but chiefly to show— 
First, that there is a more copious and vigor- 
pus circulation of sap when wheat is in rapid 
prowth before blossoming, than there is after- 
ard—Second, that the relaxation in the cir- 
ulation has a tendency to impede the passage 
of the sap in wheat predisposed to rust,as I sup- 
pose, from the inequality of its growth, having 

contracted passage for the sap at the bottom 
ofthe stalk. The principle is, that any fluid 
passing forcibly or in a strong current through 

smal] aperture, will keep the passage clear ; 
but if it passes sluggishly, with little force, it 

ill be more likely to clog and stop, especially 
if the fluid is of a thick or glutinous nature. 


I have supposed there is a reaction in the 
irculation of sap when wheat is near the blos- 
oming, and have referred to reaction in a cur- 
ent of water ; when water reaches the end of 
he channel the channel fills—the water flows 
hack. When the stalks of wheat attain their 
wll growth, the sap comes to the end of its 
hannel or course of circulation, not till then. 
Now if it be conceded that less sap is in circu- 
lation alter this time than before, and if the 
low of sap does not relax precisely at the time 
“id 19 proportion as less is needed in the stalks, 
MIs evident to me, that the stalks will be filled 
fuller of sap at this than at other times, and a 
Feaction will take place, and I think appearan- 
es favor the supposition. But I have not said 
of supposed this reaction to be powerful, nor 
rill be positive that there is any. As regards 
wy be it is of little consequence whether it 
oh oe or not, I wish to be understood 
cine : ange in the vegetative system—this 
& ro ! any, and relaxation in the flow of 
ad =, not of itself produce rust, but is as 
a yt sane in healthy as in diseased 
arene. 4 Sey is prepared for this change, 
ae da ighted in consequence of it. I 
“ Noe a clusters of grain growiug from 
ral aa » Where some stalks attain their 
foal ne days before others, and the spots 
iifferent = appear on the leaves of each at 
bw bebe just as they arrive at their re- 
but by a growth. I cannot account for this 
alan de pposing it to be occasioned by a 
mens ofl & system of the plant itself at this 

8 growth. B. R. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
CATTLE. 


Mr. Hotmes,—1 have thought it proper to 
follow the history, &c. of Mr. Vaughan’s cat- 
tle, with a brief notice of those which I have 
brought here from Massachusetts. In some 
future communication I propose to give thew 
pedigrees more particularly, accompanied with 
some odservations on the value of pedigree.— 
Before mentioning my own stock, I wish to say 
that the cow concerning which Mr. Vaughan 
has given you the details of an experiment in 
making butter, was exhibited as a fat cow in 
1823, at Brighton, where I saw her. She was 
Considered one of the most extraordinary ani- 
mals for symmetry of form and fine quality of 
flesh, which had then ever been seen at that 
Show,—weighed 8 cwt., and sold her for 
near 55 dollars. 

The following are the periods at which my 
Stock arrived at Hallowell: April, 1830, bulls 
Hercutes and Youne Sir Isaac and cow 
Twin Moruer. June, 1830, heifer Cuestnut 
Beauty, and two bull calves. November, 
1832, bull Norrotx. November, 1833, cow 
Darry. The first mentioned bull, Hercu- 
Les, was five eighths Improved Short Horn, 
one eighth Bakewell,’ and one quarter com- 
mon or native blood. One of the bull calves 
had also a quarter of the common blood in him. 
All the rest of the above Stock are ENTIRELY 
of the Improved imported breeds, viz : Impro- 
ved Short Horn, Herefordshire, and Bakewell 
They were all bred by Hon. Jonn WeLtes, of 
Boston, at his farm in Dorchester. I still 
own most of this Stock, The cow Cuestnut 
Beauty, U sold together with a bull calf of hers, 
in June last,to Mr. Sumner Bixby, of Nor- 
ridgewock. They carried the first premiums 
at the Somerset Show, last fall. Darry is 
the mother o. Youne Sirk Isaac. 1 think I 
shall exhibit her at our next Cattle Show. I 
will not say of her what one of your corres- 
pondents has said of one of his cows, viz: that 
‘* her form is equal to that of any other cow,” 
because I should not think such an assertion 
would receive much confidence, (for how does 
any man know what there is in the world that 
he has not seen?) but I should be pleased to 
have any one produce at the Show, a cow 
larger, handsomer, or better. 

Yours truly, 

April 14, 1824. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Norte Dixmont, April 23, 1834. 
CANADA THISTLES. 
Mr. Hoimes,—Dear Sir, As the season has 
now arrived, when most people are commen- 











Sanrorp Howarp- 


cing breaking up their gardens, | take the lib-| 


erty to trouble you with a few lines on the sub- 
ject of the Canapa TuistTLe, and the method 
I adopted to extinguish them from my garden. 
Some years since I purchased a piece of land 
in this town, and erected my dwelling house on 
the north side of the road, and about four rods 
distant therefrom, intending to have my gar- 
den for my vegetables in front of my house, 
and between that and the house. But after I 
had broke up the ground and planted it with 
potatoes, I found I had selected my garden 
spot completely in a bed of Thistles. The 
more the ground was stirred, the more the 
Thistles increased. I was very loth to be dis- 
appointed in improving that same ground as my 
garden spot. A thought occurred to my mind 
that by having the ground well dug up and 
broke to pieces very fine, with a long tyned 
fork, the roots of the thistles might be extract- 
ed from the earth so as to leave but very few 
in the ground. Accordingly the next Spring, I 
procured a fork, made with four tynes, about 





10 inches long, and the fork about one foot 








123 


wide. With this instrument I commenced dig- 
ing up my garden, and as I dug up the ground 
J pulverized the Jumps and left the roots of the 
thistles on the top of the ground, where in a 
very short time, they began to wilt, and I had 
no further trouble with them.—Thus, by this 
mode of process yearly, 1 have entirely eradi- 
cated them from my garden. 
Respectfully yours, Norta Dixwonr. 





MICE vs. MULBERRIES. 


Mr. Hotmes,—- Having occasion, a few cays 
since, to visit the nursery of Col. Jos. F, Win- 
gate, of Windsor, I observed the bark stripped 
from near a dozen Mulberry trees, six inches 
from the ground, The trees were of the rep 
kind, about four years old—and were ruined, 
A large number of trees, of various kinds, stood 
near them, not one of which had been touched. 
The mischief, as he informed me, had been 
done by the mice during the past winter.— 
Whether THEY intend to undertake the manu- 
facture of silk, I cannot say ; but if trees may 
be thus destroyed, it may be well for those who 
own them, to protect them in some manner. 
T'wo pieces of board ten inches long and two 
wide, with a groove in them, might be driven 
into the ground an inch or two and then tack- 
ed together, which would effectually protect 
them. If others have suffered in like manner, 
they would confer a benefit uopn the public by 
making it known, that the depredations may be 
prevented, Yours, Sirk Worm. 

Winthrop, April 17th. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Epiror,—Permit me to inquire of you 
or any of your correspondents, whether any 
one in your or their knowledge has attempted 
io boil the juice of apples or evaporate it in avy 
way forthe purpose of making sugar. This 
was done long ago in times of great scarcity 
of sugar.-——I| make this inquiry to get at what 
was recently stated to me as a fact, that sour 
apples generally yielded more sugar or saccar- 
rine matter than sweet apples ; if so, all the 
prejudice against sour apples for swine or stock 
is blown away by experiment. I know the 
juice of sour apples changes amazingly on be- 
ing bruised or ground in a cider mill, and how 
much farther it may change by mastification, 
or that degree of evaporation or driving off the 
aqueous particles by heat necessary to produce 
sugar, is desired. ERRODATION, 


RUTA BAGA,. 


Mr. Hotmes,—In your last paper, your cor- 
respondent ‘*C. F.” tells us that double the 
quantity of Ruta Baga can be raised on a given 
quantity of land to that of potatoes. From his 
observations I am led to conclude that he has 
cultivated this crop successfully. If he has, I 
should be much obliged to him to impart, thro’ 
the columns of the Farmer, his mode of culture 
—as I have made two attempts both of which 
have proved total failures. Now Mr. ‘C.F.’ 
suppose you had a piece of land that had been 
used for a hog yard two or three years prior to 
last year, and from which you took a crop of 
notatoes last year, would you put your Ruta 
Baga on to that, or on a piece of land from 
which a crop of oats were taken last year, or 
on newly broke up ground ? And suppose fur- 
ther, that you bad a plenty of old manure that 
has laid two years exposed to the weather, 
wouid you use that or new manure meade by 
the cattle last winter, that has been kept under 
cover ? Fessenden, in his American Garden- 
er, says ‘‘the ground must not be made too 
rich, lest the turnips should be rank and ill 
tasted.” How much manure to one quarter of 
an acre? Is it best to plant them in hills or 


ridges, or broadcast ? M. S. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


SHORT RAMBLES—No. 1. 
CAMBRIDGE, April 2d, 1834. 


Much esteemed Friend, (the motto of your 
aper encourages me to say Brorner)—Since 
I left the banks of the Kennebec I bave mark- 
ed the ravages of disease on my naturally deli- 
cate constitution, which I attribute to an una- 
customed confinement at the FoUNT OF LETTERS 
and perhaps the continual respiration of ** dust 
and ashes” from hard coal which is used ex- 
clusively at the Office in which I was employ- 
ed. It was therefore with much pleasure I 
Jooked forward to the {‘ opening of the bud” 
that I might make a pedestrian excursion to 
improve my health both meutally and corporal- 
ly, flattering myself that this method of treat- 
ment in my case would he of more advantage 
than any of the ‘thovsand and one’ remedies 
of an apothecary’s prescription. 

As the study of the ‘Book of Nature’ offered 
the most attraction to me, I resolved to make 
my excursion subservient tothat end. Through 
the politeness of my friends at Cambridge I was 
favored with an introduction to one of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Natural History at* Bos- 
ton, who kindly shewed me their collection, 
which though small at present, does credit to 
its enterprising members, and surpasses all 
other collections I have seen in the neatness 
and good taste in which they are preserved and 
arranged: Among others which justly deserve 
praise, I could but admire the skeLerons of 
animals, which surpass my humble attempt at 
description. The members of this Society 
meet once in two weeks for their mutual i- 
struction, and during the past winter,have been 
instructed and deeply interested by Lectures 
from the veterans of this noble and most useful 
Seience, A‘ter leaving this hall of Science, 
I was gratified with a view of the plates of ‘Au- 
cubon’s Birds,’ then being exhibited at the New 
England Museum, which led me to feel those 
indescribable emotions of gratitude to Him 
‘who makes nought in vain, but for admirable 
ends,” and served to strengthen me in the de- 
sire of a better acquaintance with His works. 
Of the New England Museum I perhaps might 
have had much to say,had I not have visited the 
above named collection, which furnished a stri- 
king contrast with the dirty, fast-decaying ap- 
pearance of its New England neighbor whose 
subjects were oNcCE numbered and labeled, but 
have now become soiled and in many places il- 
legible,—others have entirely disappeared. 

Having taken this preparatory excursion, on 
the 25th of March I sallied out on my ramble, 
on the following day taking the road to West 
Cambridge, purposing to communicate to you, 
as an individual, whatever might suggest itself 
fs worthy ofa passing notice from you, in what- 
ever garb you shonld deem it advisable to pre- 
sent it to your readers, considering the objects 
which Nature should present as furnishing a 
natural thermometer to judge of the forwardness 
of the Spring between this, aud your neighbor- 
hood. 

In passing through West Cambridge I ob- 
served the caterpillar had anticipated me in my 
ramble, and pow appears in the neighborhood 
of old walls, offering a rich treat to the common 





the sun and displaying his ‘stripes’ as if they 
were a protection from the seed of the woman 
who should be inclined to obey the divine in- 
junction of bruising his head. The season has 
been unusually mild and the birch (2) ex- 
panded its terminal flower buds by the middle 
of February, and were soon followed by the 
willow, poplar, and alder. The black-capt-tit- 
mouse or chickadee, (3) were seen and heard 
in great numbers in this neighborhood, and ap- 
pear to have wintered with us, as I saw them 
on the 9th of February at Mt. Auburn feeding 
on the seeds of the Sycamore, (4) which tree 
appears to have the preference as a shade over 
the Elm in this neighborhood, The notes of 
the American Robin (5) and his fellow travel- 
ler, the Blue Bird, (6) are beard from the or- 
chard and the garden, and being joined by the 
sparrow, afford the traveller a ‘concert of sweet 
sounds’ which give a direct denial to the Poet 
who has said 

** Man never is, but always fo be blest.” 


The Robin and Blue-bird notes were first heard 
on the 10th of March at West Cambridge. 
Passing Medford I soon came to Malden, a 





neighboring hills, must afford a good opportu- 
nity for adding to a cabinet of minerals : here 
I notice they have a mineral spring ,the virtues 
of which I never have seen set forth. Under 
the shelter of the rock-bound hills, the wind- 
flower (7) had put forth its purple flowers as if 
to anounce the gaudy retinue which are soon to 
follow. From this place to Saugus, I regret- 
ted to see that the farmers in a number of pla- 
ces have been put off their guard, probably 
from the abundance of fruit the last season and 
suffered the caterpillars to‘ pitch their tents’ 
on their trees while perbaps their ‘ boys’ bad 
‘ CONE A GUNNING’ TO SHOOT THEIR ALLIES the 
Robin and Sparrow the one of which would 
have ‘slain his thousands’ and the other ‘ his 
tens of thousands.’ At Saugus and Lynn, 
both famous for the manufacture of shoes, | 
notice that instead of the accustomed manner 
of sirrinG on their benches, a number have 





Epigastric region, to which has been attributed 
the sallow complexion and number of hypo- 
chondriacs in this occupation above all oth- 
ers. My first day’s journey ending at 
Lynn, I on the following morning took the 
road to Andover, passing North Reading where 
I observed the Red-winged Black bird (8) 
sporting in a field, reminding me of a militia 











'returned repeatedly, as if to show their red 
|epaulets on their shoulders, and convince us 
that their martial spirit and discipline was far 
superior to ours ; and their note (somewhat like 
the creaking of a sign-board) served still stron- 
ger to remind me of the location of the field 
Where the soldiers might obtain ‘ refreshments.’ 
§The farmers between North Reading and An- 
dover were engaged in many places, in prepar- 
ing for the cultivation of hops, and, judging 
from the appearance of the soil and the num- 
ber of hills from which this plant had sent 
foith its running vines, the cultivation is car- 
ried on to some extent among them. 

People here in conversation frequently insist 
upon it, that to go ‘down east’ is synonymous 











song-sparrows (1) who began to “ tune theur 
mellow throats” on the 7th of March—(On 
refering to Nutall’s Orinithology I learn that 
they are frequently seen here on the 4th)—as 
if to annousice their joy on meeting their old 
friends after a long absence. §Purposing to 
end my excursion at Lynn for this day, the 26th, 
I passed through Medford, where, for the first 
time this season, I saw the snake basking in 




















with going into the woods, and I have been 
frequently aroused at the notions they have 
formed of yonr mode of living: but in travelling 
from Andover to Lowell by the way of the 
Turnpike, | will venture to affirm that in no 
place of the same distance from the Piscata- 
qua to the Kennebec will there be found as 
much woods on the road-side as will be found 


place which, judging from aslight survey of the: 





raised their benches and now sTAND at their! 


work, thereby avoiding the pressure on the| or Raper 
‘rected a small monument on which ts inscribe’ 





muster as they flew from the field to a tree and | 4 gg 
‘appearance of their houses of worship, 0 





here. At Lowell I was much amused on ex- 


amining a HousE belonging probably to o,, 
the laborers on the rail-road, compused of », 
and stones; lime casks placed one upop i 
other serving for a chaunel to conduc, “ 
smoke from the interior of the cabin ~ a 
here | must confess that there was a degree 
happiness aud neatness within which far », 
passed my expectations,reminding me of Burg 
‘*Cotter’s Saturday right’ Indeed man’ 
house is but his shell, and like the lower or, 
of animals when he outgrows it, whether thy 
the increase of his pride or his purse, he |x, 
it aside for one more suitable for bis desires 

At Lowell I visited the “ Hamilton Many, 
facturing Company’s’’ establishment, where | 
was much gratified with the good taste of (jy 
females who had eultivated quite a Variety ¢ 
ornamental flowers, and never did I behold ayy 
more thriving plants at this season of the yey 
This establishment was warmed with steay, 
to which I in part attributed their flourishing 
condition, but 1 have since learned that they 
plants always succeed very well in other facw 
ries where they are warmed in the usual mode 
Perhaps it is from the temperature of the room. 
but I would inquire whether the oil with whic 
the cotton is prepared is not a contributor » 
this result. A gentleman in a Lecture befiy 
the Lyceum at Cambridge, after giving ao uv. 
count ef the Indians, concluded .with this 
mark, ‘In the cultivation of flowers in ow 
dwellings may be seen the traces of the Savage 
not yet eradicated by civilization.” If this» 
the mark of the Savage, | could wish wea 
had this trait still more conspicuous, 

From Lowell I strolled down the track of thr 
rail-road now in a state of forwardness, wher 
were employed a number of men blasting rocks, 
through a hill composed entirely of one grea 
LEDGE ; here I saw positive proof of the oft. 
peated maxim ‘union is strength,” by tie 
strength exerted by the elementary substance 
forming gunpowder in rending their primi 
neighbor, the massive granite, not even 
specting its “ grey orp AeR.”” Afler leaviy 
the rail-road I visited the birth place of livery, 
Concord and Lexington ; at the last name 
place I saw the field of battle, in which is 





the names of those heroes who were killed 
the skirmish, on the ever memorable 1%) 
April 1775. Having thus far enjoyed pleas 
weather and it now having the appearance lt 
storm, | made my retreat to Cambridge, pe 
sing through Waltham and Watertowa, wher 
reside the most thrifty farmers I have ev 
seen, and where I was much pleased with the 


which were erected suitable shelter for Mel 
horses from the storm—truly may it be said (he 
“righieous man careth for his beast,” a0 exi” 
ple worthy of imitation, and I could wish 0 


ers would * go and do likewise.’’ 
TYRO NATURALIST 
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5. Turdus Migratorius 











1. Fringilla melodia 


2. Betula 6. Ampelis Sialis 
3. Parus palustris or attri- 7. Anemone nemoros* 
capillus 8. Icterus phaaniceus- 


4, P\atanus occidentalis 


For the Maine Faroe 
Speed the Plough. 


Mr, Epiror,—Passing a few days since * 


long the road in the east part of this tow? 
met a wagon, in which was seated a Jo 
man whose appearance bespoke a hardy 9°" 
the soil, Beside him sat a young lady, apre 
rently a sister of eighteen, whose cheek — 
ted as much health and beaut y—whose om 
as much neatness and Taste, and whose eye” 
much intelligence, as can be claimed by ™ 
of our village belles, They appeared tobe” 
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turning from market. I was much pleased with 
the appearance of the “ fair one,” and not less 
so by observing in the back part of the wagon 
an ‘IMPROVED CAST IRON PLOUGH,” of a stamp 
which indicated JUDGEMENT in its selection. 
— I have known some of our village fair ones 
to walk, in preference to riding in a wagon by 
pay LiGuT ; but I never before saw a lady ri- 
ding in public with a huge pLouGu in the car- 
riage.—J his is what I term giving “ Fair” 
speed to the Plough. Yours, 
Winthrop, April loth. A YAnxKee. 
From the Genesee Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN. 


Mr Enirtor—!I have been an attentive reader 
of the Genesee Farmer from its commencement, 
aud beg leave to express my respect for the abil- 
ity, intelligence, and practical utility, with whieh 
it has been conducted. J am likewise an ardent 
admirer of the Agriculture of New York, having 
visited with peculiar satisfaction, several parts of 
your noble state, uurivaled for its enterprize and 
public spirit; having the honor of a partial ac- 


quaintance with some of your most eminent eul- 


tivators, who are second to none for their inquis- 
itiveness, knowledge, skill, and success in this 
most important of all arts, and regarding the pub- 
lications of your societies, and some individuals 
in your state, as among the most valuable, which 
have come under my notice. 

With these impressions, few things in your pa- 
per escape my observation; and my attention 
was attracted this morning to a communication 
on Indian Corn, signed Quercus, in the Farmer 
of the 25th inst. I agree with vour intelligent 
correspondent on the importance of particular at- 
tention to the seed we plant, its selection, preser- 
vation, and the preparation of it; and to its char- 
acter for productiveness, adaption to the soil, and 
early maturity but of the relative value of the 
twelve and eight rowed corn, my experience aud 
observation do not confirm his views, 

J have been in the practice for years of planting 
extensively of the twelve rewed corn, thongh I 
bave usually planted some of the eight rowed 

ikewise. The twelve rowed corn which J plant 
corresponds with his description of the Duteh 
corn, planted on the Mohawk. IT have received 
reed from various sources ; from Roxbury, ander 
the name of the Golden Sioux ; from Brighton, as 
the Pomroy corn, because S. W. Pomroy, Esq. 
circulated the seed through the state after the dis- 
astrous season of 1816, as a very early corn, al- 
most sure to oe ripened, and as husking itself in 
the field ; that is, when ripe the busks fall down 
and leave the ear exposed, presenting a golden 
harvest to the delighted eye of the farmer ; from 
Jude Buel, as the Dutton corn from Vermont: 
from E. Phinney, Esq. of Lexington, Mass., as a 
corn rezeived by him from Vermont; but though 
obtained from these different sources, it appears 
to be of the same kind. Of the eight rowed corn 


the country; some very large, called here the 
Dickinson corn, from one ear of which plucked in 
the field, ripe but not dry, I shelled more than a 


earlier ripe, called the Clesson corn ; these are 
merely local names; and a third, sull smaller, 
called the Canadian, which having been planted 
here several years has much increased in size 
from what it was when first introduced. The 
largest kind of eight rowed cornisa magnifiicent 
plant but of late maturity; requires very wide 
planting and is often allowed from six to eight, 
and even nine feet by five between the hills. I 
presume vour correspondent does not refer.to this 
kind, and I shall take it for granted from his re- 
marks, that he refers to a middling sizec eight 
rowed corn, which produces an ear from eight to 
nine inches in length, and a larger kernel than 
the twelve rowed. 

I will then recapitulate in order the grounds on 
which he gives the preference to the eight rowed 
corn over the twelve rowed, and subjoin the re- 
sults of my own observations and experiments. 

1. First he says, “ Two bushels of twelve row- 
ed ears when shelled, will yield only one bushel of 
corn, and frequently fall a little short. Two bush- 
els of the same length* ears of eight :owed will 


. : . al Ibs. per bushel. 
there are many varieties planted in this part of | 


yield generally a bushel and three or four quarts 
of shelled corn.” 

These positive statements put me upon an in- 
quiry into the actual facts, as far as I had the 
means of determining them. I have ro theory 
to establish, but am desirous as your correspond- 
ent of ascertaining what is true, and consequent- 
ly determining what is best. I therefore applied 
to a near neighbor, G. S., a stall farmer, but ex- 
tremely careful in all its operations, and obtained 
some eight rowed corn, of which he raised as fine 
asample as | ever saw, and of a good size, in or- 
der to compare it with my own, His corn being 
planted very early, was in perfect condition ; 
mine planted from three weeks to a month later 
was ripe, but not so sound as his. His too was 
saved in small quantity—mine in large. 

Half bush. of ears of G. S.’s corn weighed 25 Ibe 
do do do ll. C.’s do 244 Ibs 

This was an uncertain mode of measuring — 
for though we designed to be exact, yet a few ears 
might easily have been placed on the one, or not 
have been placed on the other, and yet both mea- 
sures have appeared equally heaped to the eye. 

When the above was shelled and measured, 
there was not a difference of half a gill—G. 8.’s 
measuring L peck, 3 quarts; H. C.’s measuring 
] peck, 3 quarts, and a fraction. 

2, His second position is that, “ Although there 
is one third mere kernels on the twelve rowed, 
yet the cob of the eight rowed is so much smaller 
and the kernel so much larger the quantity of 
shelled cotn is considerably in favor of the eight 
rowed,” 

‘The cob of G. S.’s corn compared with the size 
of the ear, judging by the eye, was as sinallas I 
ever saw. Now the cobs of the above two par- 
cels of corn were weighed, and the result as fol- 
lows: 

G.S.’s cobs weighed 4} Ihs. 
hi. C.’s do do 4% Ibs. 


In order however to determine more exactly 
the relative proportion of the cob to tse grain in 
the two kinds, | selected two of the best ears of 
each sort, shaved the butt as closely as possible, 
and having carefully shelled the corn, caused the 
grain and the cob ofthe two parcels to be sepa- 
rately weighed in an apothecary’s scales. Of the 
two ears of G. S., one measured in length eight 
inches and one quarter, the other eight inches one 
half. Those of H. C., one nine and three quarter 
inches, the other ten inches aud one haif. Of 
the two ears of G. 8S.’s eight rowed. 

The grain weighed 84 0z.—the cob 14 oz: 

Of the two ears of H. C.’s twelve rowel, 

The grain weighed 13% oz—the cob 24 oz. 

In these cases it will be found that the propor- 
tion of the cob to the graip is precisely the same 
and the comparison wis mace as exactly as pos- 
sible. 

With a view farther to compare the two kinds, 
I caused one peck of each kind, shelled & well 
shaken and struck, to be weighed—the result as 
follows :—One peck G.8.’s weighed 17 ibs.—68 
One do H. C.’s weighed 164 Ibs 








One do do 6 3-4 One car weighed & 
No II —12 rows. oz./One do do 61-2 
One ear weighed 71-8\One do do 71-2 
One do do 63-8)One do do 65-8 
One do do 718! No. V—S8 rows. oz. 
No. III.—8 rows. oz./One ear weighed 4 
One ear weighed 8 |One do do 434 


No 5 had been recommended as a remarkable 
corn for its productiveness. It yielded with me 
about forty bushels to the acre. The above corn 
was shelled and weighed with great care and ex- 
actness. 3. Your correspondent asserts ir the 
third place, that * Of the eight rowed there are 
generally two ears on each stock (stalk ?); while 
upon the twelve rowed there is rarely more than 
one; so that on an acre of ground, the number 
of bushels will be rather in favor of the eight row- 
ed though the ears are less in size-’——-After re- 
peated examinations of my flelds. the last summer 
in reference to this very point, and in the antuwn 
with a view to selecting seed from double stock 
I cannot say that my eight rowed corn had any 
advantage over my twelve rowed, the double ears 
heing as numerous on the latter as the former. 
Suecess in raising double ears or obtaining a seed 
which has this propensity, must depend there is 
reason to believe much more upon the selection 
of the seed for a successionof years from stalks 
bearing twin ears, then upon the circumstance of 
its being of the eight or twelve rowed kind. I 
believe that the low and small kinds are in gen- 
eral more likely to produce Jouble than the large 
kinds; but corn weighing only four or four and 
a half ounces to the ear, must yield double the 
uumber of ears on a stalk to equal the crop giving 
ears Weighing eight or nine ounces a piece of grain 
though having but one earto astalk,. Whentwo 
ears are found on a stalk, they are seldom both 
perfect; but one of them is commonly smaller 
than the other, and only partially filled. It is 
said that the smaller kinds bear closer planting 
than the large. This is true—but the largest 
kind of eight rowed corn requires as much room 
as the largest twelve rowed, and the twelve row- 
ed which I planted at the distance of about three 
hy two and a half feet, and yielded at the rate of 
70, 80, 84, and 90 bushelsto the acre. The twelve 
rowed corn raised by Judge Buel, and yielding at 
GO Ibs to a bushel at the rate of 108 bushels to the 
acre, is planted in hills at three by twoand a half 
feet apart. These are certainly good crops, and 
this must be considered as close planting for any 
kinds. I doubt ifeight rowed corn, in order to 
yield a similar amount of crop, would bear to be 
more closely set. | am in favor of rather close 
planting, though many of our best farmers insist 
that nothing is gained by it, asthe closer the plan- 
ting, they sav, the smaller the ear. There may 
be an extreme on either side, and a good deat 
must depend on the kind of corn and the quality 
and condition of the soil. 4. Your correspon- 
dent assumes in the next place, * That the eight 
rowed corn comes to maturity a fortnight sooner 
than the twelve rowed.””——I presume from this 
remark that he is very fortunate in his variety. 
The very small Canadian corn soon arrives at ma- 














63 Ibs per bushel.—--This difference would doubt- 
less have been less had the two kinds been equal. 
ly well ripened and saved. The season was par- 


, ; iticularly unfavorable to late planted corn, and G 
pint of good corn; a second kind, smaller and | : | . 


Ss was extraordinarily sound. In proof, like- 
wise of the very fine and superior character of his 
eorp over that which is generally raised of the 
eight rowed, perhaps arising from his early plan- 
ting and particular attention, [ immediately weigh- 
ed one peck of the corn of two other neighbors, 
of the eight rowed kind, which had been taken in 
by a shrewd trader at the highest market price. 
The measure was hard shaken and struck. 
One peck weighed 154 Ibs.—61L 'bs per bushel. 
do do 144 do.—57 do 
| With this certainly the twelve rowed would 
bear notan unfavorable comparison. Further 
to illustrate this subject, [beg leave to state the 
result of an examination in 1827 of several differ- 
ent kinds of corn of the best that T could obtain. 
The ears were all selected ears, and well cured. 
The eight rowed, excepting one sample, uf a very 
large kind: 








No. 1—12 rows. One ear weighed 71-4 
One shelled the grain oz.|One do do 6 1-2 

weighed 9 (\One do do 6 1-4 
One do do 71-2,Cne do do 6 
One do do 71-2; NolIlV.—S rows. o2. 


turity ; bnt it is with us worth very little for field 
leultivation. I procured the last and the previons 
| year, some eight rowed corn froma friend in Ver- 
| mont, represented as very early and productive 5 
j but thongh planted atthe same time, it Was not 
| earlier ripe than my twelve rowed on land of the 
same quality and aspect. ‘The richer the soil 1s 
made by manure, the later in all cases is the rip- 
ening of the corn, as the forage becomes more 
luxuriant and succulent. The cornof G. 8. was 
very early ripe—but it was early planted. Suilll 
believe it to be more than a fortnight earlier than 
the large eight rowed corn planted in this vicim- 
ty. But it certainly had no advantage of mine 
|execepting in the planting. Judge uel says of 
his corn, (which is twelve rowed) * it is earlier 
than the common eight rowed yellow, or any oth- 
er field variety, which I have seen, at the same 
time gives the greatest product. 1 have invaria- 
bly cut the crop in the first fourteen days of sep- 
tember, and once in the last week in August.” 
He adds what is particularly applicable in this 
discussion, “ The cob is large out the grain is so 
compact upon it, that two bushels of sound ears 
\have yielded five pecks of shelled grain, weigh- 
ing 62 Ibs. the bushel.” An intelligent farmer in 
Northampton, Mass says his corn, the golden Si- 
| oux, twelve rowed, is three weeks earlier than 
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MAINE FARMER 
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that of his neighbor’s generally who plant | he- 
lieve a large eight rowed variety. The corn ob- 
¢ained from Vermont by E Phinney Esq of Lex- 
inpton, Mass was planted in the backward season 
of 1832, on the 21st of June, by Mr Chandler, of 
Lexington Mass.,(as Mr C assured me,) and mar- 
keted ripe in Boston to go to New Orleans the 
first week in September. I met with a very early 
ripe corn field ia Cornway, N. H., near the White 
Mountains, which though planted very late was 
gathered andjput in crib before the Middle of Sep- 
tember. The particular dates I do not rememb- 
er. This was twelve rowed. There is a great 
difference in the time of ripening of different kinds 
of corn, but this I believe does not mainly depead 
on the number of its rows. Great advantage is 
gained by selecting the earliest ripe fur seed. The 
Rev Dr Freeman of Boston, one of the most exact 
and intelligent observers,in an expegiment on case 
knife beans continued five successive years, by 
selecting the most perfect and earliest ripe, actu- 
ally forwarded the ripening of the same variety 
in the same garden in twenty six days. This 
was a most valuable experiment ; and the method 
may be applied to other seeds beyond a doubt 
with a similar effect.——I submit these state- 
ments, Mr Editor, not with any ambition of con- 
troverting the opinions of your correspondent,but 
as materially connected with the subject of his 
remarks. How far they are decisive as to the 
comparative merits of the two kinds of corn under 
discussion, I submit to the judgment of others. 1 
go for that corn which gives the largest number 
of the largest ears onthe same land. If theeight 
rowed will do this, lam forthat. If the twelve 
rowed for that. The subject is yet open to the 
true test, actual experiment. Nothing is more 
prejudicial to the cause of agriculture than un- 
founded hypotheses, however ingenious ; or pos- 
itive assertions, made upon insufficient or slight 
examination. Hardly any thing is less to be re- 
lied on than “ hearsay” testimony. Your corres- 
pondent is pleased to compliment the Yankees. 
The Yankees may learn much from your intelli- 
gent cultivators. Being a true Yankee, I am 
anxious to obtain that seed of corn which will 
give me the best crops at the leastexpense. But 
having suffered much from my credulity, I can 
hardly be persuaded to believe any thing in these 
matters upon mere assertion, nor without the 
fullest and most exact experiment, and upon evi- 
dence which is incontrovertible. 


Respectfully yours, H.C. 
Meadowbanks, Deerfield, Mass, Jan 31 1834. 
ESP EEL) 











MECHANICS. 





From the Meehanic’s Magazine. 


Apvice on tHe Care axp ManaGEmMeENT OF 
Toots. From a new edition of the Cabinet Ma- 
ker’s Guide, we quote the following :——*“ The 
goodness of saws, chisels, and other edge tools, 
depends upon the quality of the steelwhich should 
be uniform without, and it is always better to have 
them tempered too hard than too soft, for use 
will reduce the temper. If at any time you wish 
to restore the temper, and to perform the opera- 
tion yourself, the best method is to melt a suffi- 
cent quantity of lead to immerse the cutting part 
of the tool. Having previously brightened its 
surface, then plunge it into the melted lead for a 
few minutes, till it gets sufficiently hot to melt a 
candle, with which rub its surface then plunge it 
iu again and keep it there until the steel assumes 
a straw color, (but be careful not to let it turn 
blue,’ when that is the case take it out rub it a- 
gain with the tallow, and let it cool; if it should 
be too soft, wipe the grease off and repeat the 
process without the tallow, and when sufficiently 
hot plunge it into cold spring water or water and 
vinegar mixed: “ By a proper attention to 
these directions, and a little practice, every work- 
man will have it in his power to give a proper 
temper to the tools he may use.——“ If a saw is 
too hard, it may be tempered by the same means; 
if you are near a plumber’s shop, you may repeat 
the process conveniently and without expense, 
when they are melting a pot of lead. “Tn oth: 
er cutting tovls you must wait till the steel just 
begins to tury blue, which is a temper that will 
give it more elasticity, and af the same time suffi- 
cient hardness.” 








Genius in Parison. It was in prison that Be- 
thius composed his excellent work on the ‘ Con- 
solations of Philosophy ;’ it was in prison that 
Goldsmith wrote his‘ Viea of Wakefield ; it was 
in prison that Cervantes wrote ‘Don Quixote ;’ 
which laughed knight entry om of Europe; it 
was in prison that Charles 1. composed that ex- 
cellent work the ‘Portraiture of a Christian King;’ 
it was in prison that Grotius wrote his ‘ Commen- 
tary on St Matthew ;’ it was in prison that Buc- 
hanen composed his excellent ‘ Paraphrase on the 
Psalms of David ;’ it was in prison that Daniel 
Defoe wrote his ‘Robinson Crnsoe,’ (he offered 
itto a bookseller for ten pounds, which that liber- 
al eneourager of literature declined giving ;) it 
was in prison that Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his 
‘History of the World; it was in prison that 
Voltaire sketched the plan and composed most 
of the poem of* The Heoriade ; it was in prison 
that Howler wrote most of his ‘Familiar Let- 
ters ;’ it wasin prison that Elizabeth, of England 
and her vicum Mary, Queen of Scots, wrote their 
best poems; it was in prison that Margaret of 
France (wife of Henry 1V.)-wrote ‘ An Apology 
for the Irregularity of her Conduct;’ it was in 
prison that Sir John Pettas wrote the book on 
metals, called ‘Fleta Minor;’ it was in prison 
that Tasso wrote some of his most affecting po- 
ems. With the fear of a prison, bow many works 
have been written !—[ Ladies’ gee 

(The list may be extended. Pelico’s Memoirs 
are a recent example.) 


Automaton Jucerer.—The Paris Journal 
des Debates gives us an account of a curious piece 
of mechanism invented by a watchmaker at Haute 
Ville. Onan ornamented case a juggler about 
six inches in height, and dressed in ‘Turkish cos- 
tume, is represented seated beneath a canopy, 
with a little table before him; at his right is e 
stand, on which is placed three goblets and a 
drum. In the first place you hear a delightful 
overture executed by some internal mechanism ; 
when this is finished, the little juggler, as a jug- 
gler should,rises and bows threetimes to the com- 
pany: he tnen takes two of the goblets,and three 
silver balls, which he causes to pass successively 
from beneath one of the inverted goblets to the 
other so rapidly as to deceive the eye, until they 
are found at last under one. He then replaces 
the goblets, and strikes three times upon the drum 
which opens and displays a little daneer, who 
flourishes upon the table with infinite grace, ac- 
companied by music produced by mechanism, 
while the juggler beats the time, and expresses 
his approbation by significant gestures. The dan- 
cer then retires within the drum, and the juggler 
lifts the third goblet, beneath which is perceived 
a silver egg, from which issues a beautiful and 
richly colored little bird. This bird takes its sta- 
tion on the egg, claps its wings, and sings an air; 
when this is over, the juggler replaces the goblet 
bows and resumes his seat, and another air closes 
the exhibition. ‘The artis: was employed for the 
space of five years in completing this piece of 
inechanism, and sold it for 300,000 francs. 


Tue Persecutions or Genivs. The success- 
ful efforts of genius have not bean more remark- 
able in the biography of eminent individuals,than 
the miseries which nave, during barbarous ages 
been endured by men of learning and scientific 
skill, through the ignorance of the very persons 
whom they intended to benefit. Itis only indeed 
in the present age that we find discoverers of new 
arts and sciences rewarded with the approbation 
of their fellows, if not with more substantial gifts; 
and in considering what has from first to last 
been the amount of the cruel persecutions of the 
learned the existing generation can hardly believe 
it credible that so much wanton abuse of power 
can have been exercised. On this subject of mel- 
ancholy interest, D’Isreli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, has cvllected a variety of striking par- 
ticulars. “ Before the time of Galieo and Harv- 
ey (says this accurate writer,) the world believed 
in the diurnal immoveability of the earth and the 
stagnation of the blood; and for denying these, 
the one was persecuted, nnd the other ridiculed. 
The intelligence and virtue of Socrates were pun- 
ished with death. Anaxagoras, when he attemp- 
ted to propagate a just notion of the Supreme Be- 


long series of persecutions, swallowed poison, 
The great geometricians and chemists, as Gerb- 
ert, Roger Bacon, and others, were abhorred ag 
magicians. Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, hag- 
ing asserted that there existed antipodes, the 
Archbishop of Mentz declared him a heretic, and 
consigned him to the flames ; and the Abbot Tri- 
themius who was fond of improving stenography 
or the art of secret writing, having published some 
curious works on that subject,they were condem- 
ned as works full of of diabolical mysteries. Gal- 
ileo was condemned at Rome publicly to disavow 
his sentiments regarding the motion of the earth, 
the truth of which must have been abundantly 
manifest: he was imprisoned in the Inquisition, 
and visited by Milton, who tells he was then poor 
and old. Cornelius Agrippa, a native of Cologne 
and distinguished by turns asa soldier, philospher 
physician, chemist, lawyer, and writer, was be- 
lieved to be a magician, and to be accompanied 
by a familiar spirit in the shape of a black dog. 
He was so violently persecuted that he was obii- 
ged fly from place to place; the people beheld 
hin as an object of horror, and not unfrequently 
when he walked he found the streets empty at 
his approach: this ingenious man died in an hos- 
pital. When Urban Grandier, another victim of 
the age, was led to the stake, a large fly settled 
on his head; a monk, who had heard that Beel- 
zebub signifies in Hebrew the God of Flies, repor- 
ted that he saw this spirit come to take possession 
of him. 

Even the learned themselves who have not ap- 
plied to natural philosophy, seem to have acted 
with the same feelings as the most ignorant; for 
when Albertus Magnus—an eminent philosopher 
of the thirteenth century—constructed an autom- 
aton a curious piece of mechanism, which sent 
forth distinet vocal sounds, Thomas Aquinas (a 
celebrated theologian) imagined it to be the devil 
and struck it with his staff, which to the mortiti- 
cation of the great Albert, annihilated the labor 
of thirty years. Descartes was horribly persecu- 
ted ia Holland when he first published his opin- 
ions: Voetius a person of influence accused him 
of Atheism, and had even projected in his mind 
to have this philosopher burnt at Utrecht in an 
extraordinary fire, which kindled on an eminenee 
might be observed by the seven provinces. This 
persecution of science and genius lasted till the 
close of the seventeenth century.” 


SS RE 3 
SUMMARY. 











ANTI-SLAVERY. 

At a meeting of the Winthrop Anti-Slavery Society, 
April 10, 1834, the following Resolutions were offer- 
ed and unanimously adopted. The meeting was addressed 
by Rev. Mr. Thurston and others, and finally adjourned to 
May 8th at the Masonic Hall, at 7 o’clock in the eve. 


The Committee appointed to prepare Resolutions to be 
presented at this meeting have performed the duty assigned 
them, and would offer the following :— 


Resolved, That by “immediate emancipation” we do 
not intend that the Slaves be freed from the restraints of 
law, but that they be put in possession of their inalienable 
rights under the restraints and protection of law. 


Resolved, That having not a project or a thought relat- 
ing to slavery which we could wish to concea!, we cheer- 
fully invite our fellow citizens to examine our principles and 
watch our proceedings. 


Resolved, That the apathy generally prevailing among 
the citizens of the free States on the subject of American 
slavery is not only a sufficient apology for the formation of 
Anti-Slavery societies in such States, but is also a power- 
ful argument for the undelaying and spirited exertious of 
these societies, to arouse the public mind to this great sub- 
ject, and to collect and diffuseleuch information as will cause 
the citizens to perceive and feel their responsibility. 


Resolved, That the public Press, the appropriate engine 
to correct public sentiment, has to an alarming degree lost 
sight of the great design for which it was established—has 
become overawed and corrupted by erroneous and dangerous 
principles, and seems to be waiting to follow after reform. 


Resolved, That the improvement of the condition of the 
colored people of the U. States is a debt of vast magnitude 
which we owe to that class of American citizens, the full 
and prompt payment of which is urged by all the claims of 
justice aad religion. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting all minis- 
ters of the gospel who refuse to lift a warning voice against 
the iniguitious system of slavery, as existing in this land, 
do not declare the whole counsel! of God, and fail in one im- 
portant part of their appropriate duties. 








ing, was dragged to prison. Aristotle, after a! 





Resolved, That the system ofthe American Colonization 
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SS 
Society, strip’d of its coloring, is designed only as a “ drain 
for the blacks,”” who by a capricious policy may be freed, 
and théreby perpetuates Slavery—while Anti-Slavery prin- 
ciples aim at entire freedom and the elevation of the color- 
ed people. 

Whereas hundreds of thousands of Slaves in 
the West Indies and South America have been made free 
at once, with perfect safety, even where their proportion 
to the whites has been greater than in any part of the Um- 
ted States. And whereas in all places where slaves have 
been thus liberated, they have been found disposed and 
competent to provide for their own maintenance, without 
being removed from the places in which they obtained their 
freedom, therefore 

Resolved, That immediate emancipation is the only cer- 
tain remedy for Slavery, righteous im principle and safe in 


fact. 
STATE OF MAINE. 


Resolve for establishinge an Insane Hospital. 


RESOLVED that there be allowed and grant’ 
ed for the purpose of establishing an Jnsane Hos- 
pital in this State the sum of Twenty ‘Thousand 
Dollars, to be derived from the proceeds of the 
enles of the public lands, and to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the State, whenever said sui shall 
be realized ana received froin said source. Said 
sum to be expended in erecting a suitable build- 
ing or buildings for an Insane Hospital, in man- 
net hereinafter provided and described, on con- 
dition that a like sum of Twenty thousand Dollars 
be raised by individual donations, towards erect- 
ing andi maintaining the same, within twelve 
months from the passage of an ct in reference 
thereto. 

Resolved, That whenever the forgoing condi- 
tions shall have been complied with, the Gover- 
nor with advice of Council be and he hereby is 








authorized and empowered to purchase a lot of 


land within the State, and procure a good anc 
sufficient title & conveyance thereof tothe State 
which shall be an elligible site for an Insane Hos- 
pital, regard being had in the selection of such 
rite, to the centre of populatioh and the cheapness 
of labor and also tothe amount of donations 
which may be contributed by individual towards 
erecting and establishing the same. 

Resolved, That whenever a site shall have heen 
provided as aforesaid, the Governor with advice 
and consent of tha Council shall appoint a Board 
of three commissioners,w ho shall cause to be ere2- 
ted on said site a Hospital and other building suit- 
able for the accommodation of a Superintendant 
and of one hundred lunatic persons furiously mad; 
agreeable to a plan of the most recent approved 
models for such an Institution, And said Com- 
missioners shall have power to make all necessa- 
rv contracts and to appoint Agents to superintend 
the erection of the same, and who shall report to 
the Governor and Council, a system for the disci- 
pline and government of said establishment, as 
roon as the same shall be completed.—And said 


Council their accounts of expenditures and dis- 
bursements for the purpose of their being exam- 
ined, audited and allowed as in their discretion 
they may deem just and proper. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of this State be 
authorized to receive any donations, either in 


money, securities, or in any real or other jserson- | 


al estate from any person or persons, which shall 
be appropriated exclusively to the object afore- 
said. Aud that it shall be the duty of said Treas 
urer, to keep a distinct and separate account ther- 
of to he appropriated as aforesaid under the order 
and direction of the Governor and Council. 
In the House of Representatives, March 8 1834 
Read and passed. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 8, 1834, Read and passed. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, President. 
March 8, 1834, wproved. 
ROBERT P. DUNLUP. 
ROSCOE G. GREENE, 
Secelary of State. 


‘Attest, 





From Care pe Vervs. Capt. Shute of the 
brig Gambia, at this port yesterday frem the Cape 
de Verds, states that when he left the Islands on 
the 23d March the inhabitants of Bona Vista were 
1 @ very distressed situation, and some had died 
from starvation. As they raise nothing there for 
their own support, their sole dependence is upon 
Supplies of provisions from other places, which 
Bt@ disposed gi to the inlabiiaui in exchange for 








salt. But recently there had been but very few 
vessels there, and the supplies were insufficient 
for the necessary consumption of the inhabitants. 
The only vessel there when Capt Shute left with 
any kind of provisions except for the vessels’ use 
was a Hlamburg brig with potatoes, on which the 
inhabitants were living, and when that scanty 
supply should be exhausted they knew of no re- 
sources whereby they should be enabled to sup- 
port life, unless some vessels with provisions 
should arrive, Capt Shute has brought home 
several boys and girls fur the purpose of placing 
them at service in families, and many others were 
desirous of coming with him.— Boston Gaz. 








MARRIAGES. 

In North Yarmouth, Mr Wilham T. Harris to Miss Ad- 
eline P. Blanchard. Mr Willard 8. Simmons to Miss 
Charlotte Titcomb, Capt. Riehmond Loring, Jr. to Mrs. 
Sarah Ring. 

In Hallowell, Mr Alpheus Dodge of Wiseasset, to Miss 
Emeline Childs. 








DEATHS. 

In this town, on the Ist ult. Mr Alfred Johnson, aged 57. 

In Augusta, Mrs Nancy Stuart, wife of Moses Wells, 
aged 30. Mr Nahum Stackpole, aged 57 

In Etna, on the 16th ult. of apoplexy, Mr John Blagden, 
aged 90. 

In Bangor, Mr Nathaniel Ingersot of New Gloucester, 
aged 81. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, April 21. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 817 Beef Cattle, (30 unsold ;) 14 

pairs Working Oxen; 13 Cows and Calves; 110 Sheep and 
100 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle -—The market was not quite so 
good as last week ; the quality of the cattle being better, 
nearly as mary sales were effected at the same prices. We 
noticed ten or fifteen taken at 5 75, all of which were very 
fine, and about 25 fine cattle were taken at 5 60; we quote 
prime at 5 25 a 5 50; good at 5 a 5 25; thin at 4 50 a $5. 

Working Oxen—Sales $62 a 79. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $20, 28, 25, 28, 
and 32. 

Sheep.—We noticed a fine lot of ten, fed by Col. An- 
derson, of , taken at $10 each ; also sales at 475 
and 7 each. 

Swine—No lote were taken; at retail 5 1-2 for sows and 
6 1-2c for Barrows, most of which were large. 

















FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 

PuBLie meeting next Tuesday evening, May 6, at 
halt past 7 o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. 

QueEsTion FOR Discussion—lIs the Ameriean Coloni- 
zation Society deserving the countenance and support of 
the public ? 

Per order, Wa. Nores, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL MEETING. 


The inhabitants of School District No. 4, in Winthrop 





/ are hereby notified to meet at the Brick School house in 


, this village, on Tuesday evening 6th of May next, at 7 0’- 
Commissioners shall lay before the Governor and | 6 y 6 y “ 


clock, to make arrangements for their summer schools. 
PLINY HARRIS, Agent. 
April 30, 1834. 





Kennesec, ss.—At a Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Aennebee, on 
the last Tucsday of April, A. D. 1834. 


EUNICE WILLIAMS, widow of Jousx Wittiams, 
late of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having made 
application for an allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased. 

Ordered, That the said Eunice Williams give notice to 
al) persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Pe inthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta in said county, on the last 
Tuesday of May next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Altest: E. T. Brive, Register. 








KeNNesec, es,--t a Court of Pobate held at adu- 
gusta, within and fo the County of Kennebec, on 
the last T'uesday of April, A. D. 1834. 


MOSES B. SEARS, Administrator of the goods and es- 
tate of Paut Sears, late of Winthrop, in said county, de- 
ceased, having presented his first account of administration 
of the Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Administrator give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last 
Tuesday of May next, at ten of the clock im the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they haxe, why the same 
should not be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: E. T. Brive, Register, 





ENGINE NOTICE. 


A meeting of the Winthrop Hydraulian Company will 
be held at their Engine house on Monday next at | o'clock, 
P.M. At half past one o’clock the annual meeting for 
the choice of officers will be held at the same place. 

Per order, M. H. RIPLEY, Clerk. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Administrator of all and 
singular the goods, Fistate which were of Job» 
Wadsworth, late of Winthrop, in the county of 
Kennebee, deceased, intestate, and has underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
—All persons therefore having demands against 
the Estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit 
the same for settlemen ; and all indebted to said 
Estate are requested to make immediate payment 


to JOHN WADSWORTH, Administ: ator. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Administrator of all and 
singular the goods and estate which were of Da- 
vid Wadsworth, of Winthrop in the county ef 
Kennebec, deceased, iutestate, ard has underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
—All persons therefore, having demands aguinst 
the estute of said deceased are desired to exhibit 
the same for settlement ; and all indebted to sail 
estate are requested to tnake immediate payment 


to ISAAC WADSWORTH, Administrator. 


Garden Needs. 


A GREAT VARIETY. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 

Among which are the following >--Drum head Cabbage, 
Early Dutch do, do. Battersea do., do. Wellington do., 
do. Emperor do., do. Dwarf Salisbury do., Greeu Savoy, 
§c. Early blood turnip beet, Long blooded do, Freneh yel- 
low sugar do. Early Purple Brocoli do. Large Purple Cape 
do. Orange Carrot, Early Cauliflower, While Solid Cele- 
ry, Large green headed Lettuce, Tennis bali do. Red On- 
ion, White Portugal do. Turnip Radish, Salmon Radish, 
Early short top Radish and other varieties, Large swelling 
Parsnips, Yellow Malta Turnip, red tep do, large Norfolk 
do. Yellow Aberdeen do. Early Washington Peas, Dwarf 
Marrowfat Peas, Green German Peas (that do not run) 
Knight’s tall Marrows, Lima Beans, White Cranberry de. 
Black do do. Early six wecks beans, and a great variety of 
other beans. Alsoa quantity of Yellow Locust seed and 
the Honey Locust for Hedges. Also the genuine White 
Mulberry Séed, price 50 cents per oz. and a large quantity 
of Sick Worm Eoas—50 cents per thousand 


Guardian's Sale. 


URSUANT to a license and authority ftom the Court 
of Probate, held in Augusta, within and for the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, on the second Monday of April, in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and thirty four, will be sold 
at private sale,on Monday the nineteeuth day of May next, 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, at the dwelling house of 
John G. W. Coolidge, Iunhold, in said Winthrop, certam 
real estate of GEORGE ALBERT HayYwARb, minor child 
of Albert Hayward, late of Winthrop, in said County of 
Kennebec, deceased, situated in said Winthrop, and deseri- 
bed as follows, to wits One piece bounded on the east by 
the Pend called Narrows’ Pond, on the north ay Issacher 
Snell’s land, on the west by a road leacing from said Snell’s 
house to Daniel Haywards, and on the south by lind of Oren 
Sbaw ; being the Homestead farm of the said deceased.— 
Also one other piece situate in said Winthrop, bounded or 
the east by said road, and on the sovth by land of Dudley 
Todd, on the west by land of said Snell, aud on the north by 
the County road and by land of said Sne!!. The aforesaid 
lands are subject to the said George’s Mothet’s mght of 
Dower therein. Terms of sale will be made known at the 
time and place of sale, § OREN SHAW, 


Winthrop, April 16, 1834 Guardian. 
GARDEN, FIELD & FLOWER SEEDS. 
y ILLIAM MANN would respectfully give notice te 

the citizens of Bangor and the public, that he has 
just received from the well known Seed Establishment, Bes- 
ton, a prime assortment of prime and rare SE EDS, war- 
rented to be of the growth of 1833, and raised by careful 
and experienced growers. 

Subscriptions and payments received for the New England 
Farmer and Horticultural Journal, published in Boston, and 
for the Maine Farmer and Journal of the Useful Arts, pub- 
hshed in Winthrop, Me. 

Orders received and forwarded for Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Plants from Massachusetts and N. 
York Nurseries, at the catalogue prices, which may be seen 
by applying as above.— Agricultural Impliments and books 
on Orcharding, Gardening, management of bees, cultivation 
of Silk, §c. furnished at short notice. 

W. M. having had several years experience in the abeve 
business, and having been liberally patronized in Kennebee, 
he flatters himself that he shall make such an establishment 
as is needed in this city worthy of public patronage. 

Catalogues of the variety of seeds obtamed may be seen 



































by applying at Lis store. Bangor, April 5. 
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t The children of the cross besought. 


MAINE FARMER 
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POETRY. 








STANZA .—BY MRS. SIGOURREY. 


There sprang a tree of deadly name: 
Its poisonous breath, its baneful dew, 
Scorch’d the green earth like lava-flame, 
And every plant of mercy slew. 


From clime to clime its branches spread® 
Their fearful fruits of sin and woe ; 

The Prince of Darkness loved its shade, 
And toil’d its fiery seed to sow. 


Faith pour’d her prayer at midnight hour ; 
The hand of zeal at noon-day wrought ; 
And armor of celestial power 


Behold ! the axe its pride doth wound ; 

Thro’ its cleft boughs the sun beams shine ; 
Its blasted blossoms strew the ground ; 

Give glory to the Arm Divine. 


And still Jehovah's aid implore, » 
From isle to isle, from sea to sea, 
From peopled Earth’s remotest shore, 

To root that deadly Upas Tree. 


ODE, 


lst voice.— Temperance! tell the listening world 
What thine advocates have done ; 

2d voice.—Hearken ! now the tyrant’s hurl’d 
From his high despotic throne. 


lat voiee.—Temperance ! sha!l it bear the sway, 
Shine o’er earth in splendor bright 4 
2d voiee.—Listen ! for a brilliant day, 
Drives away the gloomy night. 


lst voice.—Temperance ! will thy beams alone, 
Gild the spot that gave thee birth 3 
2d voice.—Other climes its sway shall own ; 
See ! it bursts o’er all the earth. 


1s voice.—Temperance ! are thy sons to fight 
Like hosts of earth, to fix thy laws % 
2d voice. —Oh no! thy truth and love unite 
To achieve our holy cause. 


lat voice.—Temperance! then I’ll be thy child, 
For I love thy sacred name, 

2d voice.—Yes ! thy voice and influence miid, 
Can the wildest passion tame. 


Together.—Temperance ! we shall shout thy praise; 
bi’e nO more will leave thy hand ; 
Joyful now our anthems raise 
In every clime and every land. 
PLE RST PE I PRN PEE Peer ee 
MISCELLAWY, 
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SPRING. 


** I come, I come! ye have called me long— 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song !” 

Did you not hear a tiny fvotstep fall? It 
was the tread of spring. Her delicate foot is 
planted upon the broad face of nature, and eve- 
ry thing springs up into life, activity and en- 
joyment. She bas given old winter a look 
which reminds him that he must pack up his 
duds and be off. The little brooks have 
burst the chain that bound them, and roll along 
laughing and singing gleesomely—how merry 
they are—the ripples are making fun of yonder 
old man—hark ! what dothey say? ‘ Away, 
old hoary head, away! too long we’ve worn 
thy fetters ! pack up your vapours, clouds and 
storms, and off to the north! there you will 
find kipdred glooms and congenial honors that 

















will wi'lingly swell the chorus, as you howl 
pwans to the icebergs.” On, on they go, their 
joy increasing each moment—now flashing a- 
long green meadows—now bursting through 
clumps of rocks, flinging their spray joyfully in- 
to the air. On they sweep to the “silvery 
main.” The birds are peeping from their hi- 
ding places, and cast anxious glanees round, 


half fearful lest they should catch a glimpse of 


| The monarch of 
the hills has arrayed himself in a livery of 





him of the hoary locks. 


green, and the humbler tenants of the forest 
seem disposed to follow his example and are 
putting on their bright and shining garments. 

The warbling world which has slept so long 
is awake, aad from the groves and woodlands 
their varied and boundless song bursts upon us 
in all its richness and melody. The turtle 


dove coos plaintively sweet to his mate. 

The lark from morn till morn pours out his 
little heart in songs of love to her with whom 
he has lately paired ; and there is music eve- 
ry where—the trees, the hedges, and the fields, 
resound with the most delicious notes—every 
leaf and every blade of grass has a gleesome, 
musical look. It must be, old winter, that eve- 
ry thing rejoices that thy reign is o’er. 


INTEMPERATE FEMALE. 


There is yet another picture behind, from the 
exhibition of which I would willingly be spar- 
ed. I have ventured to point those who daily 
force themselves before the world; but there 
is one whom the world doth not know of—who 
hides herself from prying eyes even in the in- 
nermost sanctuary of the domestic temple.— 
Shall I dare to rend the veil that hangs between 
and draw her forth ?—the priestess dying a- 
midst her unholy rites—the sacrificer and the 
sacrifice ? O, we compass sea and land, we 
brave dangers and death to snatch the poor 
victim of heathenish superstition from the 
burning pile—And it is well; but shall?we not 
also save the lovely ones of our household, 
from immolating on this foul altar not only the 
perishing body, but all the worshipped graces 
of her sex ; the glorious attribute of hallowed 
womanhood! Imagination’s gloomiest reve- 
rie never conceived a more revolting object, 
than that of a wife and mother defiling in her 
own person the fairest work of her God, and 
setting at nought the holy engagements for 
which he created her. Her husband, who 
shall heighten his joys and dissipate his cares 
and alleviate his sorrows ? She who has rob- 
bed him of all joy, who is the source of his 
deepest care, who lives his sharpest sorrow !— 
These are indeed his wife’s delights ; but they 
are not his. Her children, who shall watch 
over their budding virtues and pluck up the 
weeds of passion and vice? She in whose bo- 
som every thing beautiful is withered, every 
thing grows rank. Who shall teach them to 
bend their little knees in devotion and repeat 
their Saviour’s prayer against temptation ?— 
She who is hereafier temptation’s slave? These 
are truty the mother’s labors, but hers! Con- 
nubial love and maternal tenderness bloom no 
longer for her. A worm has gnawed into her 
heart, that dies only with its prey ; the worm 
INTEMPERANCE, 











ADLE’S PATENT IMPROVED 
TOOTH ZEY. 


OTICE is hereby given to the public by the Subscriber 
that he has invented an Improved Tooth Key, and hav- 
ing obteined Letters Patent therefor, that he now offers for 
sale at his house in East Winthrop the instrument ready 
made, or “the right and liberty of making, constructing, us- 
ing and vending to others to be used, his Improved Tooth 
Key for the term, of fourteen years from the 30tn day of 
July last 
He confidently believes that his Tooth Key combines more 
advantages than any other now in use, and this fact he is 
prepared to prove by the testimony of many of the most emi- 
nent Surgeons and Physicians in the State,and by numerous 
individuals of the highest respectability for whom he hus ex- 
tracted teeth which could not be taken by the most skilful 
hand with the old-fashioned Keys. He respectfully invites 
Surgeons, Physicians and the public generally to call and 
examine his Improved Key; for he does not doubt, that, 
when the public are acquainted with its value, it will super- 


sede all others now in use. 
CORNELIUS ADLE. 
East Winthrop, March 22, 1334. 


FLOUGHS. 


TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


ITCHCOCK’S Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, for sale at 

the manufacturers prices, by Wm. R. PRESCOTT, 

near the foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. _ 
These Ploughs are recommended with the fullest confi- 
dence as being superior to any other plough now in use. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


TT NDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the largest 
impertal size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows : 
“THE Nerw-YoRKER” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. It ' 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate ri. 
vials the distinguishing characteristics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a gen. 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. It 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—embracing Re. 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English and 
American periodical literature. 
Il. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or political 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strictly to the]presentation of a 
general and impartial account of the movements of al! par. 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the exki. 
bition of personal preference. 
Should their jonrnal receive the approbation and support 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equal to those of its contempo- 
ries ; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourage- 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled by a 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originality 


of its contents. 

H. GREELEY & CO, 
New York March 22, 1834. 
{<> The New Yorker has no connection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publish- 
ed last season; but in order to free * our good name’ from al! 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATUI?- 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that eoucern for which they hay 
paid the publisher thereof. 
Office 114 Fulton Street. 

































































CONDITIONS. 


The New YorkKER 1s published every Saturday morning 
on a large imperial Sheet, containivg twenty four wide and 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er in city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS per 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delayed ull 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents will be added. 
Any person procuring us six subscribers in the country, 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled to the 
remainder for his trouble, and in the same proportion for a 
larger number. Companies uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

Postmasters, Booksellers, and General Agents for the 
cireulation of periodicals are respectfully solicited to interest 
themselves in our behalf, and are hereby assured that they 
shall in all cases receive the highest remuneration which 
the low price of our paper will enuble us to give. 

(> Editors of newspapers who will give this prospectus 
an insertion, and take the slight trouble of appointing a sui- 
table agent in their respective towns, shall positively receive 
the New Yorker for one year at least from ite coumence- 
ment. 

Oc Subscriptions received at this Office. 


HITCHCOCK'S PATENT 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS 


8 SIZES. 
OOD’S, Wright’s, Ducher's, Starbuck’s, Elliot’s §¢ 
Plough Castings, for manufacturing and repair. 
Wrought lron Mloughs, 


Wooden do, : 
Cast Iron Flange and Mortioe Hubbs, of Ames’s, Ly- 





man’s, Thomas’s and Washburn Patterns, from 1 1-4 to 8 


inch box. 
Hubbs and Axles fitted up, do. do. do. 
Pipe Boxes and Axles, do. do. do. 
Pipe Boxes, Cart and Wagon do. from 1 te 6 inch. 
Axle Mould, Bar Drill and Sledge do. 
Carriage Steel Springs. 
"acta a! Tire Benders, Forge Backs and Swedge Blocks, 
for Smiths’ use. 
Tue lrons with box and grates, for Smiths use, with Aw 
thracite Coal. 
Moore’s, Lowell Foundry, and other cooking, parlor and 
common Stoves, for wood and coal, 
Improved Hot Air Cylinder do. 
do Coal Tubs and Trucks. 
do _—_ Galling lrons for Wagons. 


do Cast Iron Pumps. 
do Sheves and Friction Rollers. 
Hollow Ware. 


Straw Cutters, Churns and Winnowing Machines. 

Paint Mills, Locke’s Patent Balances. 

Hollow or Tennoning Augurs. 

Springfield Wrenches. 

Ames’s Cast Steel Back Strap and Common Shovels and 
Spades. 

‘ane and Manure Forks, Cast Steel, Steel aud Commoa 
Hoes. 

Rakes, Forks, Scythes, §c. 

For sale at No. 12, Commercial Street, Boston. 





April 16, 1834. Gwl4 





PROULTY & MEARS. 
April 15, 1834. tadim. 


